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VOLUME XLIV No. 2 


EDITORIAL 


UST over a hundred years ago, Schumann was walking with a 

friend to one of the celebrated Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig. 

Their conversation inevitably touched on the programme, and 
on learning that it was to include a piano concerto by William 
Sterndale Bennett, the friend retorted, ‘‘ An English composer? 
No composer.’’ After the performance, the anonymous German 
was forced to agree with Schumann that the Englishman was in- 
deed ‘‘an angelic composer.’ But the general public, though 
impressed, was not at first equally generous in its praise. ‘‘ He 
was not rewarded with that general thunder of applause such as 
only bold virtuosos excite,’ Schumann writes ; ‘‘ expectation was 
visibly awakened, more was demanded—people wished to make 
the Englishman understand that he was in the land of music.’’ 
In those days it was only natural that they should think twice 
before accepting this unknown Lilliputian from *‘ Das Land ohne 
Musik ’’ on German soil—soil which had bred and was still breed- 
ing giants. 

It is strange what reversals of fortune can take place in a 
hundred years. The story of the English Renaissance has already 
been told too often to need repeating again, but perhaps one of 
its most important dates is 1848, the year of Sir Hubert Parry’s 
birth. And it is fitting that in his centenary year we should be 
reminded in this magazine of the great part one of the Directors 
of this College played in restoring our country to a place of honour 
on the musical map of Europe. 


In taking stock of the situation in England in 1948, surely 
one of the healthiest signs of the times is the great new interest in 
opera that has arisen—a more widespread interest than ever before 
in our history. Dr. Johnson would indeed be surprised to find at 
least one distinguished example of this ‘‘ exotic entertainment ’’ 
on our list of exports, and many of our young and not quite so 
young composers devoting many hours to the “‘ irrational ’’ task of 
producing still more, But the time has not yet come for self- 
congratulation. An article from a former Collegian (now a 
répetiteur in the Carl Rosa Company) discusses some of the prac- 
tical problems which remain to be solved before opera can be con- 
sidered a wholely indigenous art, while an anecdote from a recent 
student, now teaching musical appreciation in the east end of 
London, is equally revealing: 


Ex-R.C.M. Student: “Can anyone tell me what an opera is?”’ 


nOene alee eagerly: “Yes, Madam! A laidy wot sings 
i 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
SUMMER, 1948 


AST term I talked to you about economics, a most 

inartistic subject, but the foundation of our well-being, even 

in a College of Music. To-day I will try to be more musical. 
And first let me say a few words to those who will leave us at the 
end of this term. I am personally very sorry indeed that we have 
to limit the time that you can stay here. ‘There are very few, if 
any, who would not gain by staying longer, because musical edu- 
cation never ends. But there is really no choice for us, if we are 
to be as fair as possible to everyone, and keep the general balance 
of our duty and purpose. The numbers who wish to come here 
are at present overwhelming. This term we have been able to 
admit less than one in three of the candidates. At the same time, 
the whole musical world is clamouring for trained musicians, and 
the only way in which we can help to satisfy both these demands 
is to make the flow of students through the College as even as 
we can. 

None of you at present need have any fear of unemployment, 
if you are prepared to take any suitable chance that comes your 
way. We have far more appointments offered to us than we can 
hope to fill. In some classes of orchestral players, for example, 
our difficulty is to retain students. As soon as they are tolerably 
proficient they are whisked off to some professional orchestra or 
other, sometimes before they are ready. The whole teaching 
profession is hopelessly undermanned, and hardly a week passes 
without an urgent call from some good school for a musician who 
will devote his skill and influence to leading and guiding the 
astonishing wave of musical interest and talent which every school 
can now find among its pupils. The Ministry of Education, the 
Local Authorities, the public schools, the private schools, all alike 
are clamouring for this skilled help. This is the world in which I 
spent thirty years of my own life, and there is no better sphere of 
work for students of versatile talent. 

Of course, we should all prefer to be Kreislers and Carusos, 
and some of us will gamble on the chances of such a career. But 
it is a gamble, and not one in ten of those who attempt it achieves 
permanent success. That is inherent in the situation, for the best 
must always defeat the good. Technical standards are now so high 
that this generation appears to begin where we left off. The tech- 
nical skill of some of our young players to-day would have been 
considered unique or unattainable a hundred years ago, Pieces 
that were considered the limits of transcendental skill when they 
Were written are now in every young performer’s repertory. And 
the standard is still rising. Unless, therefore, you reach a point 
Where technical demands represent no real barrier, you will very 
soon be superseded by some brighter young spark who was appa- 
rently born in Grade V. 

I am sure these rising standards are due, first, to the much 
wider interests and opportunities of to-day, which discover so 
many talented children who would never have come near the art 
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when instruments were few and good performances confined to a 
few large towns. Secondly, it is due to far better teaching. The 
old days of some cast-iron ‘‘ method ’’ or other, of dull technical 
exercises which might very well suit one hand but were merely a 
mechanical strain on another, when teachers were too apt to look 
at a pupil rather than listen to him, are happily gone, and the 
best teachers now do not try to make the child fit the technique, 
but design and modify the technique to fit the individual child. 
And it follows that the best teachers do not produce a succession 
of imitations of themselves. I have recently been writing about 
Sir Charles Stanford, who taught in this building nearly all the 
English composers of middle age who are known to us to-day. 
No two of them are at least alike, except that their works are clear 
and convincing. That is the greatest tribute that can be paid to a 
teacher, that his pupils are all good and all different. 

Just before the war, Leopold Stokowsky, who was a student 
here with me, came in to lunch, and we had a long discussion 
on orchestral playing. 1 think everyone would agree that the 
famous orchestra that he formed in Philadelphia, and which was 
in some respects without an equal in the world, played with a 
miraculous precision and sense of ensemble. Yet he surprised 
us all by saying that he did not believe in uniform bowing, and 
that, with the exception of the obvious down or up bows in par- 
ticular passages, he never enforced it. He said no two hands or 
arms are alike, and he wanted the best from every individual, as 
an individual. Conductors differ on this subject, and each one 
will act as he thinks best, but 1am often reminded of Stokowsky’s 
argument when 1 occasionally see a player struggling unnaturally 
to imitate a method that does not suit him, Fortunately, there 
is now far less of this mechanical drilling than there used to be 
in the actual teaching of young musicians. 

Granted, however, that few of us can hope to be outstanding 
soloists, there is a good deal of work on the fringes of that sphere. 
The little parties we send to schools, the thousand and one oppor- 
tunities for chamber music, with perhaps an occasional solo 
thrown in, the casual engagement to play or sing a group in a 
modest concert, all these are pleasant in themselves and may lead 
to greater things. The golden rules are that you must take every 
tolerable chance that offers, and must always be at the very top 
of your form. Time after time our students have made a fine 
career from very modest beginnings. But it is a gamble, and it 
is no place for the second-rate or for anyone who is easily dis- 
pirited. You may give a recital and find the critics merely slate 
you or, what is even worse, say nothing at all. Agents will be 
very slow to hear you, and still slower to engage you. You must 
perform to get known, but no one wants to hear you until you are 
known. You must be prepared to face hard and precarious years. 

And it is very difficult to advise you, even if you are pre- 
pared to be advised, which is not always the case. Your pro- 
fessors are incorrigible. They all seem to believe in all of you. 
Naturally, no one can be a good teacher who does not demand 
and evoke the best from his pupils. But when I read your reports, 
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I sometimes ask myself how much is truth and how much encour- 
agement. So even if the most eminent authority tells you you are 
dest ned for Covent Garden, ask him whether he means the Grand 
Opera or the fruit stalls. Above all, beware of admiring uncles and 
aunts. Most of them simply cannot believe that their nephews 
and nieces do not deserve a steady flow of posters and press cut- 
tings. Parents I had better leave untouched, They would need 
a whole speech to themselves. 

Well, there it is ; concert engagements are a very insecure 
prospect in a very insecure world. But there is one advantage 
you have which is given to few. You are working at the job of 
your own choice, and the work itself is a very real reward, if you 
can make bread and butter at all. I remember a student, to whom 
I had given a very modest engagement, saying to me, ‘ Fancy 
being paid for what I like doing best of anything in the world! ” 
Very tew people in our massed and mechanised civilisation get a 
chance to say that. And with that thought I will stop. You all 
have talent, and you all have an aim. I hope you will all have 
that additional slice of good luck which will put you into a niche 
that you can adequately and happily fill, 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR HUBERT PARRY 
By Dr. Harotp Darke 


HEN, from time to time, I have spoken of Parry to my 

pupils, it has been hard to realise that no present student 

was even alive when he reigned as Director of our College. 
It is well, therefore, that those who now enjoy the privilege of 
College life should know something of the personality of the man 
who built on the foundations, so wisely laid by its first Director, 
Sir George Grove, a tradition imbued with the high ideals of musi- 
cianship and comradeship which have ever since been a noble 
characteristic of College. 

My first sight of Parry was when, as a boy of 14, I tried 
for an open organ scholarship. My mother and I had spent 
anxious hours waiting for the fateful result which meant so much 
to us both. At long last Parry came on to the platform, and as 
he announced my name he gave us a radiant smile which I can 
never forget and which has always remained an encouragement. 

It was this broad humanity which affected us all—professors, 
staff and students alike. College was lit up by the radiance of 
that smile. Those who had the privilege of listening to his 
addresses at the beginning of each term will recall how at one 
o'clock we eagerly awaited the first sight of the Director—how 
thunderously we greeted him even before he reached the entrance 
doors. Those addresses, happily preserved to us in a volume 
edited by Dr. Colles, convey his extraordinary qualities of heart 
and mind—his scholarship, his broadmindedness, his inspiring 
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optimism. They give intimate expression to his ideals of character 
and orderliness of mind and work, and reflect many aspects of 
human life. Who better could speak of such things, for few men 
touched life at more points than he. 

Born at Higham Court, Gloucestershire, the son of a well- 
to-do and well-born country gentleman, Parry could well have 
chosen a life of ease and leisure ; but in spite of family and social 
prejudices, he chose music as his life-work, and he thus proved 
to the world that it was possible to be a distinguished musician 
without ceasing to be a man of the world, an all-round and in- 
trepid athlete and a great gentleman, 

As a boy he was one of the finest athletes Eton had to show. 
As a footballer he held the distinction of being Keeper of the Field 
and second Keeper of the Wall. He was said to be a ‘' beautiful 
and fearless player ”’ (he once broke his collar-bone but tied down 
his left arm and played on!)—he just missed being in the Cricket 
Eleven—a splendid swimmer, a good racquet player, and a bold 
skater. Yet, in the midst of all these attractions he found time, 
out of school hours, to study the theory of music and take his 
Bachelor of Music at Oxford. In these youthful days he developed 
to a remarkable degree a power of concentration which served him 
well in later years when he worked at high pressure. He learned 
not to waste a moment of a day and trained his mind to focus itself 
immediately on whatever he had in hand. In later life his fondest 
recreation was yachting, and those who had the privilege of being 
his companions during his cruises have said ‘‘ that he was never 
happier than in a storm or in a hair’s-breadth escape from 
danger.”’ He did nothing by halves ; if he motored (as he did in 
the early days of motoring) he went so fast downhill that his 
chauffeur was sick at the bottom ; if he swam, he went so far out 
to sea that even his friends had misgivings. 

It was this variety of interests, his concentration, his capacity 
for work and play, which combined to make Parry one of the great 
men of the last century. He had all the gifts—fine appearance, 
fine manners, great knowledge, a mind great enough for the 
highest human activities, and he could well have achieved preat- 
ness in other walks of life than as a musician. 


When he became Director of College in 1895 he was fortunate 
that there remained a distinguished band of professors who had 
done much to build up the reputation of College—among them 
Stanford, Parratt, Bridge and Franklin Taylor. The number of 
students then, and in my day, were far fewer than now, but in 
spite of there being no common-rooms, no R.C.M. Union, and 
separate staircases for male and female students (and the watchful 
eye of the lady superintendent, Mrs. Bindon, saw to it that no one 
trespassed on forbidden stairs), it was a very companionable place, 
There were, too, among the students a unique band who in later 
years have added lustre to English music—Coleridge-Taylor, 
Hurlestone, Vaughan Williams, Holst, Dunhill, Frank Bridge, our 
present Director, Harold Samuel, Ivor James, Herbert Kinsey ; 
later Henry Ley, Harris, Howells, and others too many to mention. 
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Life was easier, quieter and more leisurely than now. One 
travelled to and from College on the top of a horse bus. There 
were few outside attractions and more scope for concentrated 
individual work. 

It was during these fruitful years before the world was torn 
asunder by the first world war that Parry built up that splendid 
tradition which we are all able to enjoy to-day. It was not 
always easy. With all his outward show of breeziness there was 
an acute sensitiveness of feeling which led to fits of depression. 
He looked for the best in his fellow men, and was often blind to 
faults which seemed only too obvious to others. He believed in 
them and when his trust was betrayed he suffered. Behind that 
warm humanity was a certain shyness which kept him a lonely 
man to the end of his life. 

Those who were privileged to know him as a friend and were 
enriched by the nobility of his character grow fewer as the years 
go by. The lasting testament of his life is his music. It is true 
that some of his later compositions were written under great stress 
when he was immersed in many administrative duties and outside 
activities. New works were in constant demand at all the great 
festivals, and, in spite of his exceptional powers of concentration, 
other calls on his time made it hard for him to find that tranquility 
of mind and immunity from interruption so essential to creative 
work, That was his sacrifice to Art. But his genius shone out 
clearly in some things which will certainly endure—‘‘ Blest pair of 
Sirens,’’ “‘ The glories of our blood and state,” the English Lyrics, 
“" Jerusalem,’’ the Chorale Preludes, and, above all, in some of 
the ‘‘ Songs of Farewell.’’ 


Parry was essentially a choral composer. His command of 
vocal technique, whether in his songs or in the contrapuntal tex- 
ture of works for chorus, was unsurpassed, and it is not too much 
to say that no composer since Purcell had a truer sense of word- 
values. According to modern ideas of the orchestra, his scoring 
was often conventional and overloaded with superfluous detail, 
though a re-hearing of ‘‘ The glories of our blood and state ”’ after 
many years tends to modify this criticism. However, we must 
bear in mind that English music in Parry's time was soaked in 
Mendelssohnian ideals. It was Parry who shook off the shackles 
of Continental influences. He brought new life to our own music 
and led the way to that renaissance of English music which seems 
to be coming to fruition. For that, if for no other reason, Sir 
Hubert Parry’s name will go down in history and College will 
ever be proud. 
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THE OPERATIC OUTLOOK 
By ALEXANDER Faris 


PERA is now established in England as an import for which 

there is a constant demand. A touring opera company 

finds good audiences all over the country, and these audiences 
are no longer the boiled-shirt affairs of a society which regarded 
opera as a social function rather than a musical one. The Satur- 
day night opera queue is undistinguishable from the cinema queue, 
both in length and in character. The vanguard is often in posi- 
tion as the theatre empties at the end of the matinée, and it is 
strengthened by soldiers and sailors with their girls, by students 
and bricklayers and bank clerks, who come, not because they think 
it is the thing to do, but because they want to see and hear the 
opera and because they know that they will enjoy it if the perform- 
ance is up to their standard, which in many cases is a high one. 
Service-men who have been in Italy or Germany during the war 
can compare English performances with first-rate Continental ones, 
and they are bound to find that the comparison sometimes does us 
no credit. But the introduction of high standards of criticism will 
be of great value to the cause of opera in England. Unfortunately, 
we must still talk about opera in England as a cause, something 
which must be fought for. There is an audience for opera, but 
opera to them means a few of the works of Puccini and Verdi, and 
two or three isolated masterpieces such as ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Figaro ’’ and ‘‘ Carmen.” 

Puccini is an easy favourite, partly because the cinema has 
made the idiom of a certain kind of emotional music familiar to 
the public—we all know the work of the film composer 
Puccimaninovsky—but mainly because of the dramatic concep- 
tion of his operas. Many Puccini-lovers have a distaste for the 
operas of Verdi, which do not “seem to have the same dramatic 
appeal, but which will always, however, be liked by those who 
come to hear fine singing, though even the full-blooded vocal 
swashbuckling of ‘ 1] Trovatore ’’ cannot be relied upon to com- 
pensate for the confused presentation of the plot sufficiently to 
attract a large English audience to any but a Saturday night per- 
formance. The process of enlarging the operatic repertory in this 
country will be a slow one, but even if the present audience is 
rather self-conscious (everywhere one is told by the local people 
that ‘‘ the opera is very popular in ”’) it is at least safe and 
sincere and fairly critical. 

Opera is an established import. But until we start exporting 
opera we cannot be called an operatic country. The art of opera 
is three hundred and fifty years old, and for one hundred and fifty 
of those years, from the death of Purcell to the production of 
‘The Bohemian Girl,” England produced no opera at all, and 
since then nothing in comparison with Italy, Germany and France. 
It seems, therefore, either that the English do not take naturally 
to opera as a means of expression or that an accidental combina- 
tion of circumstances stifled the growth of opera in England just 
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at the time when it was beginning to develop on the Continent. 
The future of opera in this country depends on which of these 
alternatives is true. If the former is correct and Dr, Johnson 
spoke a fundamental truth when he described opera as ‘‘ exotic,” 
then opera is merely an import which will presumably continue to 
widen the currency gap. It will be more optimistic to assume that 
it was a series of accidents which diverted us from the develop- 
ment of Inglish opera. It has been pointed out, in support of 
this, that whereas the Italians, for instance, turn naturally to song 
for the expression of their deeper emotions, the English find that 
poetry is a more helpful medium for this purpose ; that, at the 
time when opera was born in Italy, England had too good a sub- 
stitute in the poetic drama of Shakespeare and his contemporaries ; 
and that as a result opera never found a foothold in England. But 
although there was almost no successful English opera for two 
centuries, there was equally little successful poetic drama. In- 
deed, while ‘‘ Dido and Aeneas ”’ is still in the international reper- 
tory—it was presented in Hamburg in 1946—it would be difficult 
to name a comparably successful poetic drama written after 1650. 
If Purcell had lived longer, if Handel had pandered less to his 
singers, if ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’’ had never been written, the 
story might have been different. As it was, when ‘‘ The 
Bohemian Girl ’’ appeared in 1848, it found England two hundred 
years out of date in operatic matters.* 

Now the important thing is that these two hundred years were 
lost, not only to the writing of English opera, but also to the de- 
velopment of its administration. Opera requires a more highly 
organised administrative background than any other art (except 
the cinema, whose myriads of uncritical devotees will finance any 
extravagance). A symphony concert demands a concert hall, an 
orchestra, and a conductor ; a play needs a cast of actors, a pro- 
ducer and a theatre ; a ballet must have dancers and orchestra 
into the bargain. But an opera requires specially trained singers 
who must also be actors, a producer who must also be a musician, 
a conductor, a staff of répetiteurs, an unusually elaborate theatre 
with a large orchestra pit—there are about three pits outside 
London which will hold an orchestra of more than twenty players, 
even in the so-called opera houses—and above all a heavy finan- 
cial backing. 

All the attempts which have been made to revive opera in 
Ingland have been frustrated by the necessity of conforming to the 
existing theatre administration, which is bad enough for plays, 
and useless for opera. One of the great curses of the English 
theatre is its system of touring companies, a practice almost un- 
known on the Continent in its English form. For various and 
fairly obvious reasons, a touring company cannot be as large, as 
elaborate, or as well-rehearsed as a static one. Its scenery cannot 
be as plentiful or as carefully maintained. Its members cannot 


* Theatrical landladies are unanimous in their demand for ‘‘ The 
Bohemian Girl,’’ but since they are usually admitted free to the theatre, 
a new production might be a commercial risk. 
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be as well fed or as comfortably accommodated. Above all, 
nobody will subsidise it, for it is nobody’s baby. The practice at 
present obtaining in England is one of ruthless centralisation. The 
best of everything is presented in London, and the provinces have 
to be satisfied with touring companies. By contrast, as opera de- 
veloped on the Continent, so the Major cities in Italy and Germany 
built their own opera houses which often embodied schools of 
opera and started their own long and arduous courses of training 
for singers—Rossini speaks of seven years as the normal length 
of training for a singer before appearing in public—and their own 
system of financial administration. A typical State opera house in 
Germany, for instance, will have a subsidy from the local govern- 
ment. It will engage an artist according to category, i.e., as a 
principal, as a small part singer and understudy, or as a chorister 
and small part singer. Hach category is paid enough to make it 
an adequate profession for a married man, and pensions are pro- 
vided for in most cases, In this country, on the other hand, if a 
man joins an opera company, he is likely to be put in the chorus, 
with the slender hope of becoming a principal later. If he does 
not succeed in this ambition, he finds himself in a poorly paid job 
with no prospects, and, it may be, supporting himself on tour and 
his wife and children at home. If he has committed himself when 
fairly young to life as an opera singer, he is probably untrained 
for any other work. It is therefore hardly surprising that recruit- 
ment for a touring company is no easy matter. 


It would be ridiculous to suggest that the remedy for this 
state of affairs is to create large subsidies and build municipal 
opera houses in Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff, Bristol and other 
large cities. You do not make a fire by making a fireplace. Never- 
theless, if you have the sticks and coal, a fireplace is useful. The 
revival of opera in England rests with the composers. If we are to 
become an operatic country, we must make opera ourselves, 
Benjamin Britten has given a lead, and several major British com- 
posers are writing operas now. If a new English operatic tradition 
is starting, we must give it the benefit of an adequate administra- 
tion. We have the advantage over opera-lovers of a hundred 
years ago, in that the principle of public support for the arts is now 
widely recognised. 


The members of the modern opera audience are very much 
concerned with the future development of the art of opera. They 
recognise its absurdities and weaknesses, and they are prepared to 
accept a certain amount of convention, but find it difficult to know 
how much they ought to allow and how much to discard. A gene- 
ration trained to the realism and under-emphasis of the cinema 
feels a little uncomfortable when faced with the robust melodrama 
of the opera house. They are not quite clear about the nature of 
opera, and feel the need of a firm basis of criticism. The fact is 
that opera is a compromise. Inherent in its nature is a double 
conflict, the conflict between drama and music on the one hand, 
and the conflict between convention and nature on the other. ‘The 
more successful the compromise between drama and music, the 
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less obvious will be the conflict between nature and convention. 
Gluck, the great operatic reformer, said that the composer should 
be secondary to the dramatist. He was right in regarding opera 
primarily as a dramatic art in which the music must be made to 
enhance the drama. In view of this, it is significant that most of 
the criticisms which modern opera-goers make about the art are 
concerned with dramatic faults and not with musical ones, and it 
is not surprising that the operas which draw the largest audiences 
are those of Puccini, who, whatever we may say about his musical 
idiom, was a master dramatist, and in a sense the greatest opera 
composer that the world has known. Any operatic producer will 
agree that Puccini has a greater sense of theatre than any other 
composer, and that his dramatic timing proves once and for all 
that there need be felt no inconsistency between the pace of the 
action and the pace of the music. The drama of ‘‘ Tosca ’’ makes 
itself felt with such power that stage-hands will crowd in the wings 
to watch. The conventions of opera cease to matter because they 
are forgotten in the excitement which the story provokes, and the 
second conflict, that between nature and convention, is automatic- 
ally resolved. There is one thing, however, which Puccini is care- 
ful never to forget, and that is the voice. Although passages of 
his operas are orchestral in conception, he always makes sure that 
the singers are given a gracious vocal line. The original idea of 
opera was to use the expressive power of the singing voice to make 
a play more dramatic, and Puccini is careful to remember this. 
The modern practice of allowing the singer no more than a kind 
of arbitrary vocal fidgeting over an orchestral score is contrary to 
the nature of opera. Whatever form the operas of the future may 
take, they cannot go far wrong if they are truly dramatic and truly 
vocal, And since England has a great dramatic tradition and a 
great vocal tradition, we can have high hopes that English opera 
may yet flourish. 


Any artistic survey of England is liable to be confused by 
the phenomenon of London. In a country as small as England 
with a capital city as large as London, it is difficult not to lose a 
sense of proportion’ concerning the native artistic activity of the 
country as a whole and the necessarily more international activity 
of its capital, Hence, though there is more opera in London than 
anywhere else in England, some of it has no real place in the de- 
velopment of the art in England. At the Cambridge Theatre we 
can see Italian opera performances of a high standard, but since 
they are not sung in the language of their audience, the pleasure 
we derive from them, unless we happen to know the libretti almost 
by heart, is a musical rather than an operatic experience, for opera 
in a foreign language, however musically excellent, is a negation 
of the first, the dramatic principle of opera. Moreover, since there 
the Italian traditions are deliberately preserved, these productions 
cannot be thought of as part of English operatic life. They are 
like a photograph of an Italian scene painted on to a map of 
England. It is important that they should be thought of in this 
way, for there is a danger that their high technical standard may 
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be taken by the country as an argument against opera in English. 
Covent Garden shows more of our native effort, but there too it 
has been found desirable to engage distinguished foreign artists in 
order to maintain a high vocal standard. We must face the fact 
that the standard of operatic singing in this country still compares 
unfavourably with that of Italy and Germany. It seems that too 
few soloists are prepared to commit themselves to the intensive 
specialised training which operatic singing demands, when the 
future of the opera singer is so uncertain. And until more money 
is available throughout the country to train them, very few singers 
can afford to embark on anything like the seven years’ training 
which Rossini considered necessary. Indeed, so low a standard 
do some people set themselves that they regard the idea of seven 
years’ training as a joke. Unfortunately, with our present ad- 
ministration we can only afford half-measures. But we can imagine 
the improvement if the high dramatic ideals of Sadler’s Wells were 
backed by singers with a Rossinian training. 

The critics complain that if they are to give a just criticism of 
opera performances in England, comparing them with the best 
pre-war Continental ones, it is often impossible not to do harm by 
condemning as second rate something which is in fact a worthy 
effort for the cause of English opera. But conscientious criticism 
is usually recognised, and in the long run the future of opera de- 
pends not on the critics, but on the composers and the librettists, 
The italics are important. We have many good composers, but 
we have had no distinguished librettist since W. S. Gilbert (whose 
works, it must be remembered, have been playing to packed houses 
nightly for fifty years). One good operatic team, composer and 
dramatist, could make synonyms of the words opera and England. 


A PIANIST BEHIND THE “IRON CURTAIN ” 
By KenpaLL TAYLOR 


J AST autumn the British Council conveyed to me invitations 
| from the Philharmonic Committees of Jugo-Slavia and Bul- 
garia to undertake a concert tour covering both countries and 
in due course an itinerary was worked out for this tour. It may 
be as well to explain at the outset that the State Philharmonic 
Committees of these Communist countries combine the functions 
of impressario and concert agent, and having an official monopoly 
they plan and control musical activities throughout their respec- 
tive countries from central offices in Belgrade and Sofia ; there are 
small sub-committees in the provincial towns to attend to matters 
of local organisation. 


This trip to the Balkans commenced on February 20th and 
it started stormily enough—blizzard in the Channel—‘‘ Golden 
Arrow ’’ hours late in Paris—snow everywhere (except in winter- 
sporting Switzerland!). Once in Sunny Italy, of course . . . but 
no! Milan with a foot of slush had the complexion of Manchester 
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and in Venice there was a howling blizzard. The Simplon-Orient 
“ Iexpress,’’ already eight hours late, hastened from Venice (after 
a further s:x hours’ delay, to clear the line, etc.) at a furious 10 
m.p.h., but with no food on board and no heating throughout a 
cheerless Sunday. Trieste next en route, then up into the moun- 
tains and down again to Ljubljana, capital of the Jugo-Slav State 
of Slovenia. Welcome, Jugo-Slavia! for here at last (and at mid- 
night, too) was a bustling station restaurant cheerfully willing to 
provide hot goulash and a liberal drop of most potent and warm- 
ing Rakia. (The same again, please!) This was the first food and 
drink for about thirty hours except for a share of a fellow- 
traveller’s chicken bone, gnawed at lunch-time. (The geniality 
of Ljubljana was repeated in other places and proved to be typical 
of Jugo-Slav hospitality.) Next morning, on awakening, the train 
was left deserted in a siding outside Zagreb ; the Jugo-Slavs had 
very sensibly decided that as this wretched express had entered 
their territory twenty hours late they would “‘ call it a day ’’ and 
—not to upset their own schedules—kept it another four hours at 
Zagreb and ran it punctually as the next day’s train! From the 
siding at Zagreb no station was visible but, intent on finding some 
breakfast, I jumped down into two feet of snow and_ strode 
firmly along the line in the direction of Belgrade until I came to 
the engine sheds, where excited shouts and gesticulations even- 
tually convinced me my breakfast was to be found a still greater 
distance in the opposite direction. 

From Zagreb onwards all was well ; an excellent dining car 
was attached and troubles were over except that I had been unable 
to get any “‘ dinars ’’ and other currency was not acceptable. This, 
however, proved to be a small obstacle since most of the other 
diners eagerly competed for the privilege of lending ‘‘ dinars ”’ 
(without security). 


Journey’s End was at Belgrade at 9 p.m. (the attendant had 
said the train would arrive at ‘‘ nine past half ’’) and here I was 
met by members of the Philharmonic Committee and representa- 
tives of the British Council and taken at once to the British Em- 
bassy, where I was to stay and where the Ambassador had kindly 
arranged a Reception which was just starting as I arrived. Within 
an hour of arrival, after three and a half days’ journey, I was 
asked to play (!), and after ‘‘ obliging ’’ with a few gentle easy 
pieces (mixed British and Russian) was able to sit back and listen 
to songs by members of the Belgrade Opera and some brilliant 
piano-playing by Belgrade’s leading lady pianist. Cordial con- 
versations were carried on in scraps of German, French and English 
—and through a Jugo-Slav interpreter. 


Work commenced next day with a piano recital in Belgrade. 
There was a bit of anxiety in meeting a first Jugo-Slav audience 
but it proved to be most friendly and generous. I was frankly 
delighted at their appreciative attitude and also at their presence 
in such large numbers (the concert hall was packed, with neither 
a vacant seat nor any unoccupied standing-room). After five 
encores at the end, and with the audience moving up to the plat- 
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form for more instead of making for the doors, I had to hurry 
away to catch the night train back to Zagreb, where I was play- 
ing next day. The audience at Zagreb was just as large and just 
as friendly and I think encores here ran to eight. 

Zagreb is a fine city of wide streets and splendid buildings— 
the University buildings are particularly fine. High hills shelter 
it on the north side, and in the afternoon before playing I was 
taken for a sight-seeing tour in an open jeep—an_ invigorating 
drive but perishingly cold in a temperature of 15 degrees F. How- 
ever, the hotel was modern and well warmed and my fingers 
thawed out before the concert. After the Zagreb recital there was 
an excellent party at which I was glad to meet most of the 
musicians of the city ; they were a very pleasant crowd indeed. 

“Late to bed, early to rise,’’ was the general rule on this 
tour, and after this party the 8 a.m. train to Ljubljana had to be 
caught. On my outward journey I had known Ljubljana only at 
midnight ; this time I stayed for most of two days and found it a 
beautiful city surrounded by hills and with grand distant views of 
the Carnic and Karawanken Alps. It was truly a wintry spot with 
nearly a metre of snow and night temperatures of minus 20 degrees 
F., but the air was clear and skies cloudless. Nearly everyone 
“wore ’’ skis and this was a great nuisance to those not using 
this particular type of foot-gear—one was in constant danger of 
being run down, whether on the pavement or in the road (Only 
the roads in the centre of the city were cleared.) 

The recital in Ljubljana produced an audience which packed 
the large hall ; it was broadcast and the Radio people were very 
helpful and eager to get the best possible conditions for wireless 
reception. After the concert came another supper party, the host 
being a ‘‘ very important ’’ Government official. To my delight, 
this gentleman, hearing that the next day was a free day (until 
the departure of the Belgrade train at 6 p.m.) suggested an expe- 
dition by car to Bled, a lake resort 40 miles away in the moun- 
tains. Bled must surely be one of the most beautiful spots in the 
world—surrounded by mountains rising to over 11,000 feet, the 
lake itself is lovely ; a mediaeval castle is perched on top of a 500 
foot rock which rises vertically from the water, and a small island 
with a hill (on which is a white church) is placed exactly in the 
right part of the lake for the best effect. I was fortunate to see it 
on a perfect winter’s day—mountain peaks all crystal clear with 
snow glistening in the sun and the lake frozen, with skaters dotted 
about here and there (we walked across the lake). I was indeed 
grateful to the organiser of this expedition and resolved to revisit 
the scene at the first opportunity. 

After this, back to Belgrade overnight, and on the evening of 
the next day the Philharmonic Committee gave a dinner party at 
the Majestic Hotel in Belgrade. Food and drink alike were excel- 
lent and at the conclusion of the dinner about 10.45 a transference 
by the whole party was made to the rooms of an Englishman living 
in the hotel. After a little prompting with ‘‘ Drink to me only ”’ 
and ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,”’ etc., the Jugo-Slavs responded with 
a good many of their traditional songs, and “‘ a good time was had 
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by one and all.'’ This party finished with many ‘‘ Ziveli’s ”’ (the 
popular toast—good luck) and ‘‘ Do Vidjenja’s’’ (au revoir— 
come again). 

It was good to be able to relax with these Jugo-Slavs, and at 
my second recital in Belgrade the following night we met again as 
old friends on the best of terms. The audience was terrific and 
wouldn’t go home even after being given the Chopin F minor Fan- 
tasy as the fifth or sixth encore to end all encores. It was a little 
embarrassing to receive a large bouquet and a laurel wreath deco- 
rated with red, white and blue ribbons (national colours which we 
share) on which my name was written in gold-thread letters. 

Never have I met audiences more spontaneously appreciative ; 
they take their music very emotionally (and why not?) and a strik- 
ing feature is the large number of young folks who come volun- 
tarily to concerts and show no sign of restiveness. It is quite a 
habit to crowd round the platform at the end ; then the bolder 
spirits actually jump up, others follow and the last encores are 
played with many leaning on the piano and others peering over 
one’s shoulders, 


Bulgaria. 

Immediately after this last concert in Belgrade I was hurried 
away to catch the night train to Sofia to commence the second 
half of this Balkan concert tour, Arriving in Sofia at four o’clock 
the next afternoon, I was met by Sasha Popov, the conductor of 
the State Philharmonic Orchestra, and British Council represen- 
tatives. My first Bulgarian concert was, however, not in Sofia 
but in Plovdiv (formerly Phillipopolis), the second largest city in 
the country and centre of the Balkan tobacco industry. The 
journey to Plovdiv was continued in the evening by the comfort- 
able, fast and modern streamlined Diesel rail-car which connects 
the two towns. On arrival at Plovdiv I was met by Professor 
Comrade Simeonov (the excellent young conductor of the newly 
founded Plovdiv State Orchestra) and other musicians, who had 
a small supper party waiting. We had some language difficulties 
(I think I am right in saying that only one person in Plovdiv has 
any Inglish, as also in saying that I am the first British musician 
ever to have visited that city), but despite this my hosts made their 
warm welcome very clear. 

Plovdiv is a town rich in history and legend, and it presents 
a fascinating mixture of East and West. It has a unique position 
built around the base of five isolated rocky hills which rise from 
the Maritsa plain and in the middle distance rise snow-clad moun- 
tains. Ancient mythology associates the whole district with stories 
of Zeus, Rhodope, Apollo, etc. Zeus in his anger turned Rhodope 
and her lover to stone (in the shape of mountains on opposite sides 
of the valley), condemning them never to meet though always in 
sight of each other. The rocky hills in the town are more of Zeus’ 
obstacles to true love! 

Next day was the anniversary of the Liberation of Bulgaria 
from centuries of Turkish domination, and it was a day of cere- 
monies and parades most picturesque and colourful to see. My 
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piano recital took place that evening (an auspicious day) and it 
would be impossible to imagine a more crowded hall—packed to 
suffocation and with crowds on the platform who made it difficult 
even to get to and from the piano. 

At the orchestral concert on the following day the piano con- 
certo chosen was Beethoven’s “‘ Es dur ’’ No. 5 (of to be known 
as the ‘“‘ Emperor’’). The Plovdiv Orchestra, though new, has 
been well trained by “‘ Comrade ’’ Simeonov, and after the Con- 
certo I heard them give a very convincing and_ well-balanced 
account of Brahms’s Symphony No. 4, 

The people of Plovdiv could not have been kinder or more 
generous and I was sorry to leave my new friends there so soon. 
On bidding them ‘‘ Vishdaneh ”’ (au revoir) there were warm 
embraces with the conductor and all around (ladies and gentle- 
men)! Departure from Plovdiv at 6.30 in the morning (yes, there 
was a late party after the orchestral concert the night before) was 
by ancient horse-drawn open cab to the station, then, in contrast, 
by the super-modern Diesel car back to Sofia. 

In Sofia I was the guest of the Philharmonic Committee at the 
luxurious Grand Hotel de Bulgarie, opposite the former Royal 
Palace now used by George Dimitrov and staff. Sofia is a very 
beautiful capital city with fine broad streets and many magnificent 
buildings of mixed Oriental and Occidental architectural styles. 
Dominating every view is the high mountain which rises only a 
mile or two away to the south. 

In Sofia my recital was given in the large modern concert 
hall of Radio Sofia and the piano was a Steinway in perfect con- 
dition. Once again there were neither vacant seats nor vacant 
standing room, and this audience of about 3,500 was most cordial 
to an English visitor. After this followed rehearsals with the State 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by the “‘ star ’’ conductor Sasha 
Popoy. I can say at once that this is a first-class Orchestra and 
Popov is a first-class conductor. We collaborated in two concertos, 
the Beethoven G major No, 4 and John Ireland’s Concerto, both 
of which were played at the same concert (the only other work in 
the programme was a Symphonic Poem by Obretenov). The 
orchestral playing in the Beethoven Concerto was finished and 
mature, and in the Ireland it was astonishing how well this fine 
orchestra read the work at the first rehearsal (the score and parts 
only arrived in Sofia when I did). They quickly grasped its style 
and character and J am particularly happy to record that with 
both public and press this English Concerto scored a really great 
success. 

I have frequently (and perhaps monotonously) had occasion 
to mention the large audiences which I met throughout this Balkan 
tour. The point of this is clearly the great interest and curiosity 
shown in anybody and anything from the western world. At this 
orchestral concert in Sofia so many people were unable to gain 
admission that I was asked to repeat the performance on the fol- 
lowing night. The only public announcement possible was a 
statement in the morning by Radio Sofia, but once again the 
hall was ‘‘ sold out ’’ for the same programme, 
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This was the end of my official activities, but I would like to 
mention that the Director of the Academy of Music in Sofia invited 
me to the Academy, where I met the professorial staff and found 
that a short concert by the pick of the students had been arranged 
for my benefit. In return I was asked to play to the assembled 
professors and students, since it was explained that many of them 
had been unable to get tickets for any of the public concerts. It 
will be gathered that Sofia has a very active musical life and I was 
very glad to be able to meet most of the musicians of the city— 
all of them delightful people. Old Collegians will be interested 
to note that Dobrin Petkof, who studied at the R.C.M. before the 
war, is now the deputy conductor to Sasha Popov with the State 
Orchestra. We had a pleasant chat and he asked me to remember 
him to his old friends—his words were, “ Just say ‘ the Bul- 
garian ’ sends his kindest regards to everybody.’’ Sasha Popov 
thinks highly of him as conductor and is giving him a good deal 
of limelight. 

My itinerary was so full that I had no opportunity to visit the 
Opera or the Ballet in Sofia. In the streets of Sofia and also of 
Plovdiv it was interesting to note that, almost as a ritual, thousands 
of people parade the streets in the evenings, often singing. From 
my hotel room each night I could hear dance tunes being played— 
mostly of the Balkan folk-dance type. Again, in the course of 
a walk on the snowy slopes of the nearby mountain I was taken 
to an ancient monastery, the abode of the Exarch (spelling probably 
wrong) head of the Orthodox Church ; and in the Chapel there 
(one of the three oldest in Bulgaria and interesting on account of 
four layers of wall-paintings—the earliest thought to be 7th cen- 
tury) I witnessed a marriage ceremony complete with the ‘‘ crown- 
ing '’ of the bride and bridegroom, and later passed a farm where 
the marriage feast and dancing were getting under way. The 
music (provided by a band including horns, three trumpets, a few 
wood-wind, strings and plucked instruments) was very vigorous 
and exciting. There was a good deal of national costume, which 
is still worn habitually and normally in the country districts. 


Returning to England from Sofia I broke my long journey in 
Belgrade and saw again many of the friends I had made there. 
Noteworthy in this second short stay in Belgrade was an invita- 
tion from the composer Stefan Hristié to visit the State Opera to 
see his newly produced and very successful ballet ‘‘ The Ochrid 
Legend ’’—a folk ballet beautifully put on. I was also taken to 
see the Jugo-Slav National War Memorial at Avala, twelve miles 
from Belgrade ; this is most impressive: situated on the summit 
of an isolated conical hill, it is in the form of a Grecian Temple 
with enormous figures by the famous sculptor Mestrovié. 


On my last morning in Belgrade (before departure at mid- 
day) I paid a second visit to the Academy of Music (I had been a 
guest there during the first week of my tour) ; and finally came the 
sorrowful ‘‘ Do Vidjenja’s ’’ to my Jugo-Slav friends. The whole 
tour had been in every way a remarkable experience providing 
many enduring memories. : 
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R.C.M. UNION 


After the considerable activity in the Union office before Christmas, 
the comparative quiet of the Easter Term was not unwelcome. This does 
not, however, imply any slacking off of interest ; this is well maintained 
and we look forward to a good summer with the annual party. 

A word to the members of the Students’ Association. If they would 
show the same zeal in fetching their Magazines that they do in acquiring 
scarves and badges, etc., it would be a great help and relief to the Union 
officials and to Mr. Griffiths, who gets them all ready and has them waiting 
in his office. If, for the third term in succession, the Magazines are not 
collected, and promptly, the number issued will be drastically curtailed, 
thereby saving what is apparently needless expense, for it will be pre- 
sumed that the students are not sufficiently interested to have their copies, 

We are very sorry if this is the case, but at least we should like to 
know the wishes of those concerned. 

Puytits Carry Foster, Hon, Sec. 


R.C.M. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


This term’s varied programme has included (not unnaturally, perhaps!) 
a number of activities of a musical character. Three concerts, two by the 
Students’ Association Chamber Orchestra and the third by the Polyphonic 
Group, were held on Fridays, February 27th and March 19th and Tues- 
day, March 23rd, respectively. The first of these, a Bach concert con- 
ducted by John Beckett and Timothy Moore, consisted of the pianoforte 
concerto in F minor (soloist: David Parkhouse), and Cantatas Nos. 11 
(soloists: June Wilson, Philip Jones) and 51 (soloists: June Wilson, 
Monica Sinclair, Andrew Downie, Ereach Riley, Richard Bowen, with the 
Polyphonic Group). 

Tn contrast, and possibly of greater interest, the concert on March 19th 
included two compositions by present students—Timothy Moore's 
‘“ Variations on a theme from Carmen "’ (conducted by the composer), and 
‘The Saltmarsh,’’ a fantastic dialogue to words by Harold Munro, by 
Stephen Dodgson (soloists: Iris Kells, Monica Sinclair, Catherine Farmer, 
Conductor: Timothy Moore). Other items in the programme were a worl: 
for two trumpets by Malcolm Arnold (soloists: Philip Jones, Peter Stanley) 
and John Ireland’s Fantasy Sonata for Clarinet and Piano (Bernard Tzen 
and Geoffrey Wallis). 

The concert by the Polyphonic Group (conductors: John Beckett and 
Timothy Moore) included choral works by Vittoria, Orlando Gibbons, 
Farmer, Lassus and Morley : and Timothy Moore’s ‘‘T saw, in secret to 
my Dame,’’ for which he was awarded the Madrigal Society's Prize (1947), 
Three-part Fantasias for strings by Purcell, and others (unpublished) by 
Orlando Gibbons, Christopher Gibbons, and John Jenkins, were played 
by Helen Graham, Robert Moorsom, Jennifer Thomson, and John Smith. 
Performance at this concert was good. The audience, however, was small 
and it is hoped that next term’s concert will be better attended. 

Two lectures given by Mr. James Ching on the subjects ‘‘ The Musi- 
cian as Performer ’’ and ‘‘ The Musician as Teacher,’’ were held in the 
Donaldson Museum on March 5th and 12th. Both a record attendance 
and an enthusiastic interest shown by students present proved the success 
of these lectures. The third and last in this series of lectures, on the 
subject ‘* The Musician as Man and Creator,’’ will take place next term, 

Following his address at the beginning of term, a request was made 
to the Director for a talk on economics. This took place in the Donaldson 
Museum on January 28th, and was followed by a lively discussion, Our 
thanks are due to Sir George both for this talk and for his help in many 
other ways. 

Other activities of a more serious nature have included regular mect- 
ings of the S.C.M. and L.I.F.C.U., consisting of prayer meetings, visits 
from missionaries and other outside speakers, study and discussion groups, 
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On the more frivolous side, a number of dance enthusiasts have been 
attending a dancing class held in the Recreation Room on Tuesday after- 
noons, No doubt they reaped their reward at the end-of-term dance held 
on Tuesday, March 28rd, at Victoria House, Leicester Place. As on pre- 
vious occasions, the dance band was organised by Handel Huckridge. 
Eric Shilling was Master of Ceremonies. Although not a success finan- 
cially, only a small loss was incurred, This was probably the result of a 
smaller sale of tickets than usual, However, to counteract this, the dance 
hall was more satisfactory than many booked on previous occasions, and 
a8 an evening's entertainment it was a pronounced success. It is antici- 
pated that students will give better support to the dance next term. 

The table tennis tournament, which has been in progress since the 
beginning of the year, has now reached the quarter-finals. The remaining 
matches will be played next term. 

Preliminary tennis trials were held at Brook Green on March 20th. 
As yet no teams have been selected, Tt is hoped that we shall repeat the 
success of last year when our women’s team won the London Inter-Colle- 
giate Lawn Tennis Challenge Cup. 

At a Special General Meeting of the Students’ Association held in the 
Donaldson Museum on March 17th the problems of ex-Service men and 
women were discussed, Two motions in this connection were passed 
unanimously and have since been brought to the notice of the Director. 

In addition, an amendment to the Constitution was passed. This 
will result in the election of the new committee taking place at the begin- 
ning instead of the end of the Summer Term. This will both facilitate 
the inauguration of next year's committee and enable new committee 
members to become acquainted with the nature of their responsibilities 
before the beginning of the new year. It will also be possible to make a 
more extensive plan of next year’s activities. 

Moriie L. West, 
Secretary, Students’ Association. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


In the Winter Season of the Promenade concerts at the Albert Hall 
Sir Adrian Boult was one of the conductors with Stanford Robinson as 
associate conductor. On January 15 Vaughan Williams's “ Job’ was 
performed, and on January 16 John Ireland’s ‘‘ The Forgotten Rite.’’ On 
January 16 Kathleen Long was the soloist, on January 7 Kendall Taylor, 
on January 10 Parry Jones, on January 12 Cyril Smith, and on January 13 
Louis Kentner. In the Bach Festival, also in this Hall, Dr. Jacques con- 
ducted the Bach Choir and the Jacques Orchestra, and the soloists included 
Peter Pears, Gordon Clinton, Eric Greene, William Parsons, and Leon 
Goossens, with Dr. Thornton Lofthouse and Hubert Dawkes at the harpsi- 
chord and Dr. Peasgood at the organ. George Weldon conducted the L.S.O. 
on January 11, February 1, and February 15, and Sir Malcolm Sargent con- 
ducted it on February 8 and February 22. Sir Adrian Boult conducted 
the B.B.C, Orchestra on January 28 in a programme which included 
Rubbra's Festival Overture, and on February 10 with Mary Jarred as 
soloist, and conducted the L.P.O, with Harry Dawson as soloist on Feb- 
tuary 5, Sir Malcolm Sargent has conducted two Royal Choral Society 
concerts, one on March 6, which included Vaughan Williams’s Sea Sym- 
phony and in which Parry Jones and Arnold Grier took part, and one on 
March 26 when Peter Pears was the soloist. 

In the New London Orchestra concerts at the Cambridge Theatre 
Vaughan Williams’s Piano Concerto was played on January 25 and his 
Fantasia on a theme of Tallis on March 21. On March 7 Peter Pears gave 
the first London performance of Britten’s “ Orpheus Britannicus,’’ and 
Tippett’s ‘‘ A Child of our Time ’’ was conducted by the composer. ‘‘ A 
Child of our Time ’” was again conducted by the composer at the Central 
Mall on March 5, with Eric Greene as soloist. George Weldon conducted 
the N.L.O. on January 4, and Clifford Curzon played with them on Feb- 
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Tuary 29. At Morley College the Vivien Hind Quartet took part in a con- 
cert on February 1, and Walter Goehr conducted on January 30. The 
Renaissance Singers conducted by Michael Howard gave two performances 
at St. Marylebone Parish Church, one a Christmas Festival on Decem- 
ber 20, and the other on March 18. Marie Wilson and Liza Fuchsova gave 
the South Place Sunday concert on January 11. At the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts Frederick Thurston and Jean Stewart took part in a 
concert on February 17, and on March 2 works by Elizabeth Lutyens and 
Humphrey Searle were performed. At the Queen Mary Hall Rubbra’s 
Second Violin Sonata and Vaughan Williams’s Second Quartet were per- 
formed as part of a course on contemporary music. Veronica Mansfield 
sang in ‘‘ Elijah ’’ for the Archway Choral Society on October 25, and in 
““ Messiah '’ for the Goldsmiths’ Choral Union on December 26 at the 
Albert Hall, and on December 27 at Goldsmiths’ College. At the London 
Music Centre of the R.M.S.A. Margaret Plummer and Joan Rimmer gave 
a concert on March 19, and Helen Anderson, Sheila Vine and Margaret 
Plummer on March 20. 

At the Cowdray Hall Mollie Sands and Kathleen Cooper included 
many songs by Collegians in their recital on February 14, and Hope 
Hambourg and Kathleen Cooper played Lutyens’ viola sonata on 
March 23. Kathleen Long and the Loewenguth Quartet gave a recital at 
the Wigmore Hall on February 7, Geoffred Tankard on December 16, 
Dorothea Webb, Kathleen McQuitty, and Henry Wilson on March 8, and 
Antonia Butler and Norman Greenwood on March 18, at which recital 
they played Rubbra’s cello sonata in G minor, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


As it is almost impossible to collect news of the activities of Collegians 
outside London from newspapers, this column can now only include those 
ikems which are submitted personally. The Editor would therefore like to ask 
Collegians not to be deterred by modesty, but to send in as much information 
as they can, both about themselves and theiy friends, so that this column 
(considered by some to be the most interesting part of the Magazine) can 
survive. Material for the next number should be sent to the R.C.M. Union 
Office not later than September Ist, 1948. 


Eileen Croxford broadcast in the home service with Josephine Lee on 
January 5. She gave recitals with Rosemary Croxford and Helen Anderson 
at Andover on January 15, with Gerald Moore at Manchester on Janu- 
ary 21, with Gerald Moore and Elsie Suddaby in Belfast, with Viola 
Tunnard, Joyce Bell and Ada Alsop at Darlington on January 27, and at 
Malton on January 28. On February 8 she gave a recital with Eve 
Maxwell-Lyte at Southend, and the following day began a tour of the 
north with Viola Tunnard and John Kentish, visiting Houghton-le-Spring, 
Redcar, Jarrow and Morpeth. On February 14 she played with the Hallé 
Orchestra under John Barbirolli at Sheffield, on February 18 she gave a 
recital with Heddle Nash and Herbert Sumsion at Gloucester, and took 
part in lecture recitals with Gerald Moore in South Wales from Feb- 
ruary 23-25. 

Keith Falkner and his wife have just completed a concert tour of 
Sicily, giving recitals for various Anglo-Italian Societies, and also in the 
British Institute at Palermo. 

Sarah Fischer is continuing to arrange chamber concerts in Montreal 
for the purpose of introducing young Canadian artists to the public. 

Iris Lemare conducted her string orchestra in concerts at Annfield 
Plain (Durham) on February 2, at Sunderland (Durham) on March 1, and 
at Castleford (Yorks) on March 10. 

Dr. Thornton Lofthouse played a piano concerto with the Jacques 
String Orchestra at a concert of the Reading University Music Club on 
February 15, and on February 21 conducted the Reading University 
Orchestra in a concert given in the Great Hall of the University, 
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Veronica Mansfield sang in “‘ Elijah ’’ for the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Choral Union on November 5, 1947, in ‘‘ The Christmas Oratorio ’’ 
for the Durham City Choral Society on December 16, and in ‘‘ Messiah ”’ 
for the Buxton Musical Society on December 21, She also gave a recital 
with Leon Goossens at Congleton Music Club on December 8, and was 
soloist in Bliss’s ‘' Lie Strewn the White Flocks ”’ at Haslemere on 
March 20, 1948, 

Ralph Nicholson conducted an orchestral concert given by the Hasle- 
mere Musica] Society in Haslemere Hal] on March 20. 

Tessa Robbing played concertos with the West London Symphony 
Orchestra at Twickenham on February 1, and with the Richmond Com- 
munity Centre String Orchestra at Richmond on March 14. 

Thirza Whysall fave recitals at East Ham and Ilford in December 
and January, and took part in a W.L.A. Arts Council tour in February. 
With her sister and Howard Clarke in their ‘Ad Astra ’’ trio, she played 
at the Fleur-de-lis Mall on December 9, January 6 and February 27, and 
for the Streatham Music Circle on March 9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Parry Sx HOLARSHIP.—-Owing to the damage sustained by the Parry 
Room during the war and the fact that the necessary repairs and rehabili- 
tation would in any event have to be defrayed by the College, it was 
decided, in consultation with the original members of the Parry Room 
Committee, that the Parry Room Funds should be used to assist in the 
foundation of a Sir Hubert Parry Scholarship, The Council of the College 
has added money sufficient to make this a full foundation scholarship, and 
the first Parry Scholar was elec ted in September, 1947, 

The Council at the same time instituted a scholarship in memory of 
Sir Hugh Allen, so that all three past Directors, Grove, Parry and Allen, 
are now commemorated in this Way, 

Sir Francis CHAMPNEYS.—A memorial service was held at St 
Bartholomew's Church, Smithfield, on March 25 to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Sir Francis Champneys, for many 
years a member of the Council, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Eugene Goossens is now Musical Director and Con- 
ductor of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra, also Director of the Sydney 
Conservatorium. Donald Peart has been appointed Professor of Music at 
the University of Sydney, F, Charles Hopkins has been appointed Lec 
turer in Music at Bletchingley Park Training College. 


BIRTHS 
BEGLry. On April 29th, 1947, to Evelyn (née Jackson), wife of A. E, 
Begley, a daughter (Margaret Mary Clare). 
Matnew. On January 25th 1948, to Margaret (née Goode), wife of 
Lyn Mathew, a son (David Jeremy). 


Tas. On March 21st, 1948, to Dorothy (née Davies), wife of Pierre 
Tas, a son (Michael Vernon), 


Lioyp-Werper. On March 22nd, 1948, to Jean (née Johnstone), wife 
OL Dry Wolst Llovd-Webber, a son (Andrew Lloyd). 


MARRIAGES 


Hopkins—Pierorti. On September 2, 1947, at St. Mary’s, Osterley, 
FE. Charles Hopkins to Eileen J. M. Pierotti. 


SAUNDERS—MANwett-Lyte. On January 1, 1948, at St. Philip’s 
Church, Earls Court Road, W.s, Sidney Saunders to Eve Maxwell-Lyte. 
DEATH 


Scorr. Miss M. K., of 18, Denmark Villas, Hove, on October 20th, 
1947, 
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OBITUARY 


J. A. ST. OSWALD DYKES 
January 31, 1948 


John Arthur St. Oswald Dykes was a familiar figure for many years 
at the College, and, though never one of its best-known professors, was 
one who in a quiet way exercised a good deal of influence over succeed- 
ing generations of students. He was the son of the well-known clergyman 
composer whose hymn tunes are still among the most popular in Ancient 
and Modern hymns, and as a small boy used sometimes to play the organ 
at the services in his father’s church in Durham. Small and rather solemn 
in appearance, a natural shyness and modesty relegated him too often to 
the background, but his independence of judgment and acute sensitiveness 
oi mind and ear, coupled with a very pleasant sense of humour, made 
him a delightful companion and a really inspired teacher. He spent him- 
self to the utmost on the dullest and most ungifted pupils, with whom his 
patience was remarkable ; though an occasional hint of asperity or touch 
of sarcasm could add an exhilarating quality to his lessons. But it was 
as a player that he shone with real brilliance. Himself one of Madame 
Schumann’s favourite pupils, he revealed the delicate touch, the intensely 
musical approach that were characteristic of her school, and he would 
occasionally regale his hearers with reminiscences of her discontent with 
her own performance of some difficult passage or of her comments on the 
composition of one of her cadenzas to a Mozart concerto. He eschewed 
public performance even in his younger days and was perhaps only known 
to London audiences at the ‘‘ Monday Pops’’ at the St. James's Hall. 
Sir Percy Buck was one of his pupils and used to recall with mirth that he 
was often taken for older than his master. Up to the war Mr. Dykes 
remained astonishingly young in appearance and it was hard to believe that 
he was in his 84th year. His gifted and charming personality will be 
missed for many years to come by all who knew him, 

CyntTuta COLVILLE. 


REVIEWS 


CONCERTO FOR BASSOON AND STRINGS. By Gordon Jacob. Joseph 

Williams. Pianoforte arrangement by the composer. 7s, 6d. 

This attractive work is a very welcome addition to the rather limited 
bassoon repertoire. Like the oboe concerto, the accompaniment is for 
strings with the addition of optional percussion. The latter parts are so 
effective, especially the glockenspiel and xylophone interjections, that it 
would seem a pity to omit them. 

The concerto, which lasts about 15 minutes, is in three movements, 
beginning with a vigorous allegro. Most traits of the bassoon’s nature are 
exploited and not so much stress is laid, as is more often the case, on 
‘his '’ humourous tendencies but more on his seriousness of purpose and 
agility. 

: the opening of the slow movement (Adagio) lies rather high for the 
solo instrument and the composer has indicated an alternative an octave 
lower for those who do not aspire to the heights which Mr. Archie Camden, 
for whom the work was written, has reached. 

The gay and brilliant finale leads up to an effective cadenza which 
demands considerable dexterity on the part of the thet This worl 
will be welcomed by all ambitious bassoon players and all musicians who 
appreciate genuine musicianship and the superior craftsmanship which 
one associates with this composer’s name. 

Ratru NICHOLSON. 


NIGHT MUSIC FOR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. By Humphrey Searle. 
Op. 2. Joseph Williams. Score 10s. Approx. 9 minutes. 


Scored for single wind, this is austere music, suggesting, perhaps, a 
cold moonless night in winter. From a quiet and transparent opening the 
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music moves steadily forward to a big climax and then dies down again 
until two solo violins are left playing in harmonics well up in the “‘ strato- 
sphere.”’ 

The dedication is to Anton Webern “ on his 60th birthday.’’ 


Rarpey NicHorson. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON. Concert Overture by David Moule-Evans. 
Joseph Williams, Ltd. 30s. 


This overture was first performed by Clarence Raybould (to whom 
it is dedicated) and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Apart from this it 
has been broadcast more than a dozen times, and has been given publicly 
in Oslo, Helsinki and Bergen, under Clarence Raybould, and by the City 
of Birmingham Orchestra, the Composer conducting. As yet it has not 
received a public performance in London in spite of its great merits and 
its title. It is surprising that it has not yet put in an appearance at the 
Proms, at any rate. It would undoubtedly receive a tumultuous welcome 
from a Prom. audience. 


The work is a model both from the formal and orchestral point of 
view. It poses no problems of idiom and is content to be just a rattling 
good piece of music. A great deal of thought and skill have gone to its 
making and there is not a dull bar in it. The breezy vigour of the open- 
ing dominates most of the work but there are quieter sections which give 
contrast just where it is needed. The orchestration is thoroughly expert 
and every effect is well and truly judged. One can only wish for it the 
brilliant career it richly deserves, and now that it is published its chances 
of performance ought to be much improved. 


The score is a reproduction of the composer’s manuscript, and as a 
piece of musical calligraphy alone it is a joy to read. The forces employed 
are those of the normal full orchestra, inc uding tuba and harp. 


Gordon Jacon. 


ELEGY —TOY SCOUTS—VALE CLOSE. By Edwin Benbow. fou 153. 
Cramer & Co., Ltd. Qs. each. 
Three contrasted pieces of varying technical difficulty, each in its 
different way an example of clear writing and fine craftsmanship. 

Vlegy (headed 1989-1945), the most important musically, is a deeply 
felt and very personal expression of the tragic experience of the war years, 
effected with great economy of means. Over a constantly repeated note 
in the left hand an almost unbroken melodic line builds to a climax of 
great emotional intensity and then subsides as gradually to the quietness 
of the beginning. The underlying mood is one of questioning despair 
rather than of consolation in sorrow, and the unresolved ending adds 
greatly to the moving effect of the piece as a whole. 


Of the other two pieces, both suitable for teaching, Vale Close is a 
quiet, lyrical piece, requiring good cantabile touch, somewhat similar in 
style to John Ireland in his more contemplative vein, and Toy Scouts a 
delicious little trifle, certain to make an immediate appeal to the young 
performer of limited scope for whom it is designed. 

AnGus Morrison. 


PRELUDE TO A PLAY (1989). For two Pianos. By Maurice Jacobson. 
Alfred Lengnick & Co. 3s. 6d. (includes two copies) plus 12 per 
cent, 


As its title implies, this piece would be suitable as curtain-raiser for 
a historical or martial play and should Prove useful where two pianos 
comprise the orchestra. There are fanfares at the beginning and at the 
close, whilst a stirring march forms the middle section. Elsewhere, five- 
eight rhythm reigns, and its possibilities are exploited to the extent of 
affording some fairly tricky problems in ensemble work. The work runs 
to eleven pages and is moderately difficult. 
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MARGARET'S MINUET (1948). For Solo Piano. By Maurice Jacobson, 

Alfred Lengnick & Co. Is. plus 12} per cent. 

A short, simple, graceful piece (about Grade III) useful for teaching 
phrasing and part-playing and containing interesting little rhythmical de- 
vices. It is none the worse for being reminiscent, both melodically and 
contrapuntally, of similar movements by the great Is Sy eb 


CAROUSAL (1946). For Solo Piano. By Maurice Jacobson, Alfred 

Lengnick & Co. 3s. plus 12} per cent. 

The title is apt enough in that the music stumbles about in, presum- 
ably, a drunken, hiccoughy fashion. The main driving motif is one of 
leaps of consecutive fourths: harmonically the music is purposely bare 
and rather ugly at times, whilst melodically it can scarcely claim any dis- 
tinction. The work runs to fifteen pages and is quite difficult technically 

indeed, one wonders whether the somewhat synthetic results merit this, 
With fewer notes and quite straightforward rhythmical devices your 
Spanish composer, for example, never fails to arouse far more genuine 
excitement. Though the work is aptly descriptive in some ways, it is a 
little difficult to feel the rightness of the slower middle section, in the 
form of a musette, reverting to the robust and impetuous opening—excopt, 
of course, as a purely formal device for contrast ; one would have judged 
the soporific efiects of a carousal to have been felt at the end, if at all! 


BALLADE, OPUS 10 (1948). By Humphrey Searle. Joseph Williams. 
3s. 

Though difficult, the writing here is piano writing ; and it does sweep 
the player along with a fiery impetuosity. The music is taut, the material 
concise and rhythmically interesting. Time of performance is seven 
minutes. 

One is tempted to ask what is the meaning of this music, in the 
artistic sense ; but to those whose ears can accept the perpendicular result- 
ants and whose minds have adjusted themselves to atonality, this rhetori- 


cal and shapely work may well appeal. 
Epwin Brnsow,. 


TARANTELLE FOR TWO PIANOS. By Madeleine Dring. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d. (Both parts included.) 
This is an effective piece of writing for two pianos, and is not too 
difficult technically. It is in the true Tarantelle style, and has both 
melodic and harmonic interest. It should prove a welcome addition to 


the somewhat limited repertoire for this medium. 
Henry WILSON. 


TWO EASTER MEDITATIONS, Nos. 5 and 6, for Organ. By Robin 
Milford. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


The first of these Meditations is dedicated to Paul de Maleingreau and 
opens with an introduction starting with a thematic fragment in the pedal 
part leading to the main theme. The style is simple throughout and no 
great demands are made on technique in performance. There is rather too 
much repetition and perhaps not enough variety, especially in the fugato 
section. The length in performance could have been cut down consider- 
ably and the interest would thereby gain. 


The second of these Meditations has no introduction, but opens with 
a simple theme. Again there seems to be too much repetition and not 
enough variety or development. The last section uses part of the Spanish 
tune usually set to ‘‘ O come, O come Emmaouel.’’ Both these composi- 
tions are simple and neither would give any difficulty to the average 


organist. 
Osporne PEASGOOD, 
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THE SONG OF SONGS. By Maurice Jacobson. Alfred Lengnick & Co., 
Ltd. 4s. 6d. plus 124 per cent. 


THREE SONGS. By Bernard Stevens. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


It is a responsible task worthily to set to music the matchless perfec- 
tion of Biblical English, but it may be said that Maurice Jacobson has 
done this setting of an extract from Solomon's Song of Songs with a 
thorough knowledge of his medium. ‘' The Song of Songs’ is grateful 
to sing and vocal, and the vocal line is characteristic of the voice (low or 
medium) for which it is written, a rare virtue in an age in which many, 
even, of the most capable musicians know the capacity and characteristics 
of every instrument but the human voice, Originally conceived for voice 
alone, the song is now published with piano accompaniment, and there is 
also an orchestral accompaniment, the score and parts being obtainable 
on hire from the publishers. 


To set John Donne igs a lesser responsibility, though not necessarily 
an easier task. Musically Bernard Steven has well succeeded in getting 
to the root of the meaning of these ‘ Three Songs '’ from the ‘' Songs 
and Sonnets '’; No. 1, ‘‘ Sweet Love I do not go’; No. 2, ‘Go, and 
catch a falling Star '' ; and No, 3, ‘‘ The Good Morrow.”’ But, owing to 
the very high tessitura of Nos. 2 and 8, Mr. Stevens may find that his 
interpreters have to choose between quality of tone and clarity of diction. 
[t would be interesting to know, in this connection, why the O.U.P. in- 
dicates, at the beginning of each song, its compass. Most con- 
traltos and even some baritones can sing the high A, but it is the average 
‘lie’ of a song that determines the voice for which it is suitable ; top 
and bottom notes mean very little. 

CUTHBERT SiTH. 


MAN IN HIS LABOUR REJOICETH, By John Ireland. Joseph 
Williams, Is. 


DUNCTON HILL. By David Moule-Evans. Joseph Williams. 9d. 


These works are both written for mixed voices, S.A.T.B., with an 
occasional division of parts. They are completely contrasted in mood. 
The words of the first are taken from ‘‘ A Hymn of Nature,”’ by Robert 
Bridges, and the dedication is ‘‘ To the Mineworkers of Britain.’’ The 
setting is appropriately straightforward and vigorous, with very few of 
the characteristic touches of the composer, except perhaps an occasional 
cluster of notes in the piano part. 


Dr. Evans has chosen an intimate poem by Hilaire Belloc, and has 
set it as an unaccompanied part-song for S.A.T.B., again with some divi- 
sion of parts. The choral writing is sound and fluent, with careful chordal 
spacing, based upon a simple but effective harmonic idiom. The com- 
poser is a good craftsman, there is no striving for originality, and the 
work should prove grateful to both choir and audience. 


W. S. Lroyp Wespe_r. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BACH. By Eva Mary and Sydney Grew. Dents (Master Musicians). 7s. 6d. 
A HOUSE IN BALI. By Colin McPhee. Gollancz. 18s. 

DELIUS. By Arthur Hutchings. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

COMPOSER AND CRITIC. By Max Graf. Chapman and Hall. 16s. 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7th (Recital) 
ELSIE MORISON (Scholar) (Soprano) 
AND 
GWYNETH GEORGE, jah (Scholar) (Cello) 
ELISABETH BUCKINGHAM, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) (Piano) 
ARIAS + (a) Emanzi, involami (Ernani) 
(6) Air de Lia (L’enfant prodigue) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in D major, Op. 102, No. 2 


LIEDER .. (a) All mein Gedanken ... \ 
(6) Traum durch die D&ammerung 
(c) Wie Melodien zieht es mir 
(d) Stindchen 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in E minor, Op. 8 
SONGS (a) Love on my heart from heaven fell 
(6) Moonmaiden’s song 
(c) To violets 
(d) Rondel 
(e) April children ‘ 
Accompanist: James Goventock (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY Il4th (Recital) 
DENIS VAUGHAN (Organ) 
ERIC SHILLING, ROM (Scholar) (Baritone) 
SONGS (a) Music for a while (Oedipus) ) 


(b) Arise, ye subterranean winds (The PETEL) 
(c) Sweeter than roses (Pausanias) 


ORGAN SOLO .. Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
LIEDER ... (a) Die Allmacht \ 
(b) Rastlose Liebe 


(d) Der Feuerreiter 


(c) Gesang Weylas 
(ce) Storchenbotschaft 


ORGAN SOLO et .Pritre, Op. 87, No, 8 
ARIAS (a) Prologue (Pagliacci) 
(b) Largo al factotum (Barber of Seville) 
ORGAN SOLOS (a) Scherzo | 
6) Cantabile (rom 2¢ Symphonie, Op. 20) 
c) Final ) 


Accompanist: DIANA Rak, A.R.C.M 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21st (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
Mary ENSELL, A.R.C.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in E minor . i 
Peccy Croxrorp, A.R.c.mM. (Scholar) 
Exizanern Hopkins, 4.k.0.M. (Scholar) 
FANTASY SONATA for Clarinet and Piano (in one movement) . 


Gervase DE Prver, A.r.c.M. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
Lema Asncrort, 4.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


PIANO SONATA in A major, Op. 120 j ‘ 
Barsara Hort, a.rc.m, (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in A major, Op. 101 
Jean CuRTIS, A-R.C.M. .. (Exhibitioner) 


CELLO SOLOS ; ; ... (a) Spinnlied 
(b) Waldesruhe 
{c) Elfentanz 
Einar ViGrusson 
Barsars Hort, ar.c.M. (Scholar) 


Verdi 
Debussy 


Beethoven 
Strauss 
Brahms 
Brahms 


Clive Carey 


Purcell 
Bach 
Schubert 
Wolf 

. Jongen 
Leoncavallo 


Rossini 


. Vierne 


César Franck 


. Elgar 


John Treland 


Schubert 


Beethoven 


Popper 
Duordk 
Popper 
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PIANO SOLOS ... (a) Prelude in D major, Op. 23, No. 4 t he 
(2) Prelude in E flat minor, Op. 28, No.9 jf | 
(c) Paganini Study No. 2 in'E flat major ... a Liszt 
SHIRLEY WELCH, 4.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
SONGS . » (a) O kihler Wald ) 
(b) Vergebliches Standchen Brahms 
(c) Es trafimte mir i is 
(d) Botschaft } 


Jose Brwick (L.C.C. Scholar} 
Accompanist: Streiry WITTLE, ARCOM 


SUITE for Flute, Violin and Harp , Eugene Goossens 


Penetore Hitts (Associated Board Scholar) 
Satty Brooke-Pike (L.C.C. Scholar) 
CATHERINE Farmer (Scholar) 


ORGAN SOLO Fantasia and Toccata in D minor --. Stanjord 
James Govextock (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in E major, Op, 100 Beethoven 
MarGarer Turstietiwatre (L.C.C. Scholar) 

TRIO for Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon S. J. de Haan 

Norman Mytcnreesr (Scholar) (Student) 


Bernarp Izen (Exhibitioner) 
BRIAN Pottard (Scholar) 


PIANO SOLOS . ‘ (a) Poissons d’or Debussy 
(b) Jeux d'eau Ravel 

Doreen Sranvietp (L.CC Scholar) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor ‘ Eccles 


ALIZON Currorti 
Maroarer Titstietawarm (LCC. S. holar) 


FRENCH SUITE No. 6 in E major ... —— Back 
Erte Wartry, arc, (Scholar) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY Sth (The First Orchestra) 


PRELUDE si ats we ssi Lohengrin .., - Wagner 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in D minor ... ee . : Brahms 
Joun Moores, a.r.c.wt. (Scholar) 

AN ENGLISH RHAPSODY, Brigg Fair ; , F Delius 
OVERTURE ». Russlan and Ludmilla d che Glinka 


Conductor: Ricuarp Austin 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 1oth (The Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE Don Giovanni . Mozart 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 6 in E flat major (The Emperor) .. Beethoven 
Etsie Jacons, 4.r.c.st. (Scholar) 

PETITE SUITE... eu : «» Jeux d’enfants P ies : Bizet 


Conductor: Guy Warrack 
Leader of the Orchestra: DovGias FERDINAND 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11th (Chamber) 
SONATA for Flute and Piano No, 1 in B minor .. Bach 


Jupy Fenton (Bxhibitioner) 
JEAN PARKER 


PIANO SONATA in C major, Op. 2, No. 3 Beethoven 
ANN Broomneap (Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in G major, Op. 78 , es Brahms 


Etsa JENSEN (Scholar) 
Joun Moores, area. (Scholar) 


PIANO SOLOS (a) Nocturne (Chants Polonais) Chopin-Liszt 


(6) Scherzo No. 1 in B minor ... Chopin 
Lyn Harry, «reas 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in G major, Op. 8, No. 3.. 
Ursuta SNow, a.R.c.u. (Scholar) 
Bripcet Fry (Scho a 
TWO ARIAS .. (a) For God’s angels ne’ er depa } 
(5) Praise God! the year is ey ended 
EvizanetH CROOK 
Accompanist: Mary VALENTINE, a.R.c.a. (Scholar) 
PIANO SOLO Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
STeveN HELLER 
SONATA for Piano and Cello in G minor 
MARGARET OLIVIER, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Mary Mircuisoy (Scholar) 
TWO OPERATIC ARIAS (a) Ah! lo so \ 
(b) Non mi dir 
; PENELOPE SHoRT 
Accompanist: Mary VALENTINE, A.R.c.af, (Scholar) 


PIANO SOLOS (a) Sonata in B minor \ 
(6) Sonata in F major 
(c) Chelsea Reach 
Mary Grttarp (Associated Board Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, Op. 100 
Vivian HOLDEN 
Barnara Hott, A.r.c.M. (Scholar) 


THREE MOTETS from “Songs of Farewell” 





Beethoven 


Bach 


César Franck 


. Bach 


Mozart 


Scarlatti 
John Treland 


. Brahms 


. Parry 


(a) I know my soul hath power to know all things (John Davies) 


(b) Never weather beaten sail (Thomas Campion) 
(c) My soul, there is a country (Henry Vaughan) 


SONATA for Clarinet and Piano in F minor, Op. 120, No. 1 
BERNARD IzEN 
Avrit DANKWORTH, A.R.C.M. 


TWO MOTETS from ‘Songs of Farewell" 
(a) There is an old belief (J. G. Lockhart) 
(b) At the round earth's imagined corners (John Donne) 


Tur Cryorat Group 
Conducted by Dr. Haron Darke 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3rd (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in E flat major, Op. 81, No. 8 
Murirt Topp, a.rom. 
VIOLIN SOLO Nigun (Baal Shem) 
TAN STOUTZKER, A.R.CM. 
Accompanist: Ropert WILSON, A.R.C.M 
TWO ARIAS (a) Caro mio ben 
(b) Cielo e mar (La Gioconda) 
Atwyn Brown 
Accompanist: Hetrn Titompson, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in G major, K.887 
Etsa Jensen (Associated Board Scholar) 
Guynne Apams (Associated Board Scholar) 
HUSSAIN MOHAMED, A.R.C.M. 
WILFRED SIMENAUER 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano 
ROSEMARY PFAENDLER, A. R.C M. “ (Scholar) 
ANN BroomueaD (Scholar) 
TWO SONGS ... (a) Where shall the lover rest? ats) 
(b) The wife of Bath (The Canterbury Pilgrims) 
Marion StupHoIME, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Accompanist: DIANA Rav, A.R.C.M 
FIVE BAGATELLES for Clarinet and Piano 
Strernen Trier (Scholar) 
Davip Boyp, 4.0m. 


. Brahms 


Parry 


Beethoven 


Ernest Bloch 


Giordani 
Ponchielli 


Mozart 


John Ireland 


Parry 
. Dyson 


Gerald Finzi 
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SONG CYCLE, “On Wenlock Edge,’’ for tenor, string quartet and Piano | cay 
(a) On Wenlock Bdge Vaughan Williams 
(b) From far, from eve and morning 
(c) Is my team ploughing 
(d) Oh, when I was in love with you 
(e) Bredon Hill 
( Clon 
Ereacn Ritey (Opera Scholar—Australia) 
E.sa Jensen (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 
Giyxne Apams (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Hussain Mowamen, 4.r.c.m. (Ceylon) 
WILyreD SimeNaver (New Zealand) 
James Goventock (Scholar—Australia) 
TUESDAY, MARCH 16th (The Second Orchestra) 

“AN ENGLISH SUITE” for string orchestra Parry 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra Boccherini 
Gwynetn Groror, ane. (Scholar) 

CONCERTO for Trumpet and Orchestra Haydn 


Pint Jones (Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No. J in C major 


Conductor: Grorcre Stratron 
Leader of the Orchestra: Barpara Cornett 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Piano and Cello in E minor 
Brincer Fry (Scholar) 
Bruno Scurecker (Scholar) 
SONGS (a) Die Forelle ) 
(b) Die junge Nonne f 
(c) Wanderers Nachtlied } 
(d) Gretchen am Spinnrade 
Mary Pers (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Katinren Bett, a Rr.cat. 
PASSACAGLIA for Violin and Cello 
Jack MceDouGat, a.r.e.m. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Ernar Vicrusson 


SONGS (a) Infidélité 


Becthoven 


Brahms 


. Schubert 


Halvorsen 


b) Les trois jours de vendange ! Reynaldo Hahn 


ec) D'une prison. ) 
(d) Adieux de I'hdtesse arabe 
Barvara Roactt, a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist: James Goventock (Scholar—Australia) 
THEME AND VARIATIONS for Piano, Op. 72 .. 
Etisanern BuckrnGHaM, A.RC.M. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24th (Chamber) 


STRING QUARTET in G_ major, Op. 161 
ALAN Lovepay (New Zealand) 
Tessa Ropptns (Scholar) 
Joun Counc 
DrsMOND Duppre, 1.R.¢M 
SERENADE for 18 wind instruments, K 901 


Oboes: Viastiai Zona (Czechoslovakia) and Witt Busi (Scholar) 


Bizet 


Glazounov 


Schubert 


Mozart 


Clarinets: Grrvask DE PRYER, \-R.C.M. (Scholar) and Davip Boyp, a.r.c.xt. (Exhibitioner) 


Basset Horns: BeRNarp Izen and SterHen TRIER (Scholar) 
Bassoons: BriAN Pottarp (Scholar) and _Wenpy Rosinson 
Double Bassoon: Kennet Cooper 


Horns: Mrenart MaGer (Scholar), ANTHONY Grey, Eric WeaTHeRatt and Micuart Scorr 


(Conducted by Mr. Freperick Trurston) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25th (The First Orchestra) 


CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra Elgar 
Sytvia SourHcomns (Scholar) 
BALLADE for Piano and Orchestra |. . Fauré 
Mary VALENTINE, 4.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
SCHEHERAZADE Rimsky-Korsakoff 


~ Conductor: Ricuarp Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra: HuGn Bran 
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COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A concert was given by the County Council Junior Exhibitioners on 
Saturday, March 20, 1948, at 11.30 a.m. Piano solos were played by 
Jill Davis, Jeanne Pearce, Anna Steele, Joan Ryall, Pamela Pond, Martin 
Sarner, Erika Roth, Brenda Crookenden, Jean Risbridger, Gerald Collett, 
Jean Gregory, Paulette Oyez, Sheila Adams, Jean Hoskins, Hilary Leech 
and Jane Cowan ; with piano duets by George Crudgington and Valerie 
Scoble. Violin solos were played by Doreen Clarke and Basil Smart. 
John Hursey played flute solos and Jane Peters a cello solo, Peter Hall, 
Pauline Scott and John Hursey took part in a trio. 


DRAMA 


A performance by the Opera School was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, February 27th, 1948, at 5.30 p.m. 


“ARMS AND THE MAN ”’ 
An anti-romantic comedy by BERNARD SHAW 


Characters in order of appearance: 


Catherine Petkott a8 eee ees 500 299 .». SHIRLEY BRooKS 
Raina (her daughter) ... sR aes boo 00 ... EvizABbETH Boyp 
Louka (a servant) ... ase ry at sis Monica SINCLAIR 
Bluntschli (a captain in the Serbian army) 50 +; Eric SHILLING 
A Russian officer ou can 1 0 : Joun CLEAR 


Nicola (a servant) ... 228 one Joun PRobyYN 
Major Petkoff (husband to Catherine) ve a ALFRED HALLETT 
Major Sergious Saranoff (betrothed to Raina) .» WILLIAM STEVENSON 


Act I. Night. A lady's bedchamber in Bulgaria. November. 


Act Il. Morning. The garden of Major Petkoff’s house. March, the 
following year. 


Act III. After lunch the same day. Major Petkoff's library. 


Produced by Joyce WopEMAN 
Stage Manager: JOHN CLEAR 
Scenery: youn SHEARMAN 
Music arranged and played by JoHN Birrcu and JAMES GOVENLOCK 


A performance by the Opera School was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, March 5th, 1948, at 2.80 p.m. 


‘ THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND ” 
By Dr. Hoadley 


Cast 
Prologue ae tee Om aoe see eo Exsiz Morison 
Mr. Strickland (the suspicious husband) ... 5 «+ ALFRED HALLETT 
Frankly (attached to Clarinda) ... tes nee «  Bastt Younes 
Bellamy (attached to Jacintha) ... “34 isd ... TREVOR KENYON 
Ranger (a generous rake) ... 500 ae nC ANDREW DOWNIE 
Jack Meggott (a good-natured coxcomb) ... ae .  Ereacu Ritzy 
Buckle (servant to Bellamy) dots oo Ae ... GLADys Lewis 
Simon (servant to Ranger) ... as aay oa .»» JOHN PRoBYN 
Mrs. Strickland 33% ar ses ise rit oes Una Hare 
Clarinda (her friend) ae% sa 33 ar .. SHIRLEY HALL 


Jacintha (Strickland’s Ward) 0 see noL MaRion STUDBOLME 
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Lucetta (maid to Mrs. Strickland) ... a ... AMABEL BROCKLEHURST 
Milliner aoe nee 4. ae ye ae ErpiitH McNas 
Tester (housekeeper to Mrs. Strickland) ... a .. Mary Dawson 
Chairmen +8 a a3 Epwin Broome and Joun Oxtey 
Landlady si a Este Morison 
Linkboy ... ELIZABETH Boyp 


Produced by Susan RicumMonp 
Stage Manager: Joun CLEAR 


Assistant Stage Manager: Betu Boyp 
Scenery designed and painted by Joan SHEARMAN 
Music arranged and played by Mary VALENTINE 


Scene 
Scene 
Scene 
Scene 
Scene 
Scene 


Scene 
Scene 
Scene 
Scene 


Scene 
Scene 
Scene 
Scene 
Scene 


Dance arranged by Marcarer Duper 


ACT I. (Morning) 
Ranger's Lodging 
Mr. Strickland’s House 
A Street. 
The Park. 
A Street. 
Mr. Strickland’s House, 


ACT IJ. (Night) 
Covent Garden. 
Outside Mr. Strickland’s House. 
A Street 
Upstairs at Mr. Strickland’s. 


ACT III. (The next day) 


Mr, Strickland’s House 
A Street, 

Clarinda’s Lodging. 
Mr. Strickland’s House 
Jack Meggott’s House. 


Comore 


mone 


om cone 


OPERA REPERTORY 


A performance by the Opera School was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, March 19th, 1948, at 5.30 p.m. 


1. LOUISE (Part of Act II, Scene 2)... 50 -.. Charpentier 
Louise ... AMABEL BROCKLUHURST 
Irma 5 Etsie Morison 
Camille MARION STUDHOLME 
Gertrude .»» Monica SINcLaIR 
Forewoman am Una Hare 
Errand Girl SHIRLEY HAL 


Work Girls 


E. “BARBER, IDE Boyp, S. Brooks, M. Dawson 
J. Lewis, E. McNas, B. Woop 


Produced by Susan RicHMoNnD 


2. SAMSON AND DELILAH (Opening Scene, Act I) ... Saint-Saéns 


Delilah 


The High Priest of Dagon a 


8. ROMEO AND 
uliet 


ate va -»- Monica Srxciair 
Eric SHILLING 


Produced by SuMNER AUSTIN 


JULIET (Two scenes from Acts I and Q) ... Gounod 
-.. ELIzaBETH Boyp 


ertrude, her nurse ... x sat “ae ee -.- GLapys Lewis 


Basi. Younss 
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4. LA BOHEME, Act I ... _ — we ne exe Puccini 
Marcel, an artist 33 a2 3x S33 ax .. Erte SHILLING 
Rudolphe, a poet 232 ax ote Ros ose ALFRED HALLETT 
Colline, a philosopher ae 5 306 .. Wirtram STEVENSON 
Schaunard, a musician 200 33 eee oe .. JOHN PROBYN 
Benoit, their landlord se eas axe ss .., TREVOR KENYON 
Mimi 30: =i tae 208 as 4% one On Una HAs 


Director of Opera: CLive CaREY 
Musical Director: RicHarp AUSTIN 
Stage Manager: JoHN CLEAR 
Scenic Artist: Joan SHEARMAN 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
APRIL, 1948 


The following are the names of the successful candidates :— 


Section I. Pranorortge (Solo Performing)— 


*Broomhead, Elsie Ann 

*Gillard, Mary Victoria 

*Jutte, Carol Mavis 

Shillito, Valerie Anne 

Thistlethwaite, Margaret Helen Rachel 
*Thompson, Reginald Milton 

Wells, Kathleen Dalzel 

Winter, John Charles 


Section II. Pianororte (Teaching)— 
Argyle, Hilary Marian 
*Dowdall, Ann Marigold 
Holliday, Dorothy Celia 
McNeile, Bridget Gerda 
Nunn, June Aubretta Linda 
*Odom, Doris Elizabeth 
Squire, Hazel Irene 
Warner, Pauline Jean 
Walker, Anthony 


Section IV. OrGaAn (Solo Performing)— 


*Cobb, Margaret Evelyn 
Govenlock, James Coburn 
*Vaughan, Denis Edward 


Section V. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Solo Performing)— 
Violin— ; 
*Holden, Christine Vivian 


Section Vl. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 
Violin— 
Bashforth, Marguerite Lesley Hallam 
Burnet, Mary Rose 
Chadwick, Pamela (December, 1947) 
Greenshields, Elizabeth McCulloch 
Masters, June Vera 
Melbuish, Pauline 
Smith, Isabel Patricia 
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Section VII. Winp InstRuMENTS (Solo Performing)— 
Clarinet—.., 
Izen, Bernard Leslie 
Bassoon— 


Shamlian, John 


Section IX. Sincinc (Solo Performing)— 


Sharman, Muriel Joyce 
Strode, Rosamund 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS—1948 


The Director has approved the following awards to take effect from 
September, 1948:— 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Major 


Gillian Eastwood (Violin) 
Joyce Hoodless (Singing) 


Mary Lee (Piano) (Honorary) 


Shirley Brown (Piano) 
Vivien Couling (Cello) 

David Cowsill (Oboe) 

John Davies (Composition) 
rank Hawkins (Viola) 
Evelyn Hughes (Piano) 
Peter Hurford (Organ) 

John Lambert (Composition) 
Malcolm Latechem (Violin) 
Gladys Lewis (Singing) 


Thomas Rajna 
Jean Garvie 
Janet Wilson 
Mary Wilson 
Winifred Whittle 
Maurice Brett 


Gillian Topping (Piano) 
Denis Vaughan (Organ) 
Patricia Bartlett (Singing) 


FOUNDATION 


Maureen Lovell (Cello) 

Ann Pickerill (Piano) 

Leonard Pollard (Oboe) (1 year) 
Sarah Price (Singing) 

Donald Purchese (Clarinet) 

Basil Smart (Violin) 

Andrew Solomon (Flute) (1 year) 
William Waterhouse (Bassoon) 
Alan Wicker (Piano) 


BXHIBITIONS 


Frances Martin 
Simon Streatfeild 
Juliet Fenton 
Mary Farleigh 
Arline Robinson 
Alizon Cutforth 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 
NBW STUDENTS—MIDSUMMER TERM, 1948 


J. Bertalot 

G. A. English 
M. R. Fathers 
A. D. Gibson 
A. M. Hathway 
C. J. Hauxwell 
G, Laycock 

R. Moore 


C. J. Parker 
Margit Ransom 

H. Rich 

J. E. Samuel 

C. L. Vandenpump 
W. R. Waterhouse 
A. E. Wicket 

J. C. Winter 


RB-ENTRIES—MIDSUMMER TERM, 1948 


Marjorie Anderson 
Heather Crump 
C. R. Davis 


A. O. Honady 
H. Huckridge 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 
SUMMER TERM, 1948 


It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may 
be necessary to alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 
WepnEspDAyY, ApRiIL 28, at 5.30 p.m. 
Recital of Piano Music and Songs 
Margaret Olivier and Iris Kells 


Second Week 
Wepnespay, May 5, at 5.350 p.m. 
Recital of Violin Sonatas and Songs 


Roland Stanbridge, 
David Parkhouse ; 
Marion Studholme. 


Third Week 
Wepnespay, May 12, at 5.30 p.m. 
Recital of Piano Trios and Songs 


Elisabeth Buckingham, 
Edna Arthur, 

Sylvia Southcombe ; 
June Wilson. 


Fourth Week 


Wepnespay, May 19, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Fifth Week 
Tugspay, May 25, at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 
Wepbnespay, May 20, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 


WEDNESDAY, 
Chamber Concert 


June 2, at 5.30 p.m. 


Seventh Week 
WerbNESDAY, JUNE 9, at 5.30 pom. 
Chamber Concert 
“Trurspay, June 10, at 5.50 p.m. 
First Orchestra and Chorus 
Eighth Week 
Wepnespay, JUNE 16, at 35.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Ninth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Fripay, June 25, at 5.30 p.m, 
Drama 
Tenth Week 
Werpnespay, JUNK 30, at 5,30 p.m 
Chamber Concert 
Eleventh Week 
Turspay, JULy 6, at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, at 5,30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Twelfth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
“}Tuurspay, Jury 15, at 5.30 p.m. 
Opera with First Orchestra 
*tFripay, JuLy 16, at 5.30 p.m. 
Opera with First Orchestra 


* Tickets are only required for these performances. 


| For these two Opera performances a limited number of Tickets will 
be distributed on application for either the Thursday or the Friday. 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 
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FOUNDED 1906 
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All past pupils and others pay 10s. 6d. per annum, except Members re- 
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subscription to the Union, 
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